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THE CRAFT OF THE GEOGRAPHER 


Few people understand the meaning and purpcse 
of geography or the techniques employed by the 
geographer. It becomes necessary, therefore, to re- 
state periodically the basie principles of the subject, 
indicate its special aspects, make clear its objectives, 
and suggest its implications. Although geography 
had its origin many centuries ago, it has become char- 
acterized by further growth and evolution of meaning. 
Consequently, some things which laymen continue to 
label geography are not geography. For example, 
such items as location and maps are not geography; 
they are primarily geographical implications. Geogra- 
phy is not an inventory of data; it is an interpreta- 
tion of them. Admittedly facts are essential, but they 
are not enough. No single fact conveys the whole 
truth, and all the known facts put together may still 
be misleading. Such traditional ways of thinking die 
hard, since the uninitiated are slow to recognize the 
fact that finer adjustments arrive with the impact of 
science. 

As a science, geography has been slow in maturing; 


By 
PARNELL W. PICKLESIMER 
EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, N. CAR. 
To be 


a science a subject should (1) have its facts arranged 


it is largely a product of the present century. 
in systematic order, (2) rationally explain given con- 
ditions in accordance with established laws, and (3) 
predict the future course of development or lead to 
the discovery of new laws. 
fills these conditions, 


Modern geography ful- 


In some quarters the question frequently arises as 
to whether geography is a natural or a social science, 
This is a question for the geographer to decide. He 
contends that, while it contains elements of each, it 
does not belong to either category; that it is the sei- 
ence of geography. Geography is a bridge between 
these areas of study—a co-ordinating subject—and 
gives specific meaning to the humanities. 

The primary objective of geography may be stated 
in different ways. Nels A. Bengston defines it as 
“'.. the study of the elements of the geographic en- 
vironment and the determination therefrom of the 
principles which are important in describing how the 
activities of man are in adjustment or in maladjust- 
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ment to the factors of the natural environment and 
to seek the evidence as to why they are so.” To put 
it another way, geography may be said to be the art 
of recognizing and describing the personalities of 
regions. From statements commonly made in the 
press and other so-called “well-informed sources,” it 
is quite evident that a high percentage of Americans 
are unaware of these facts. 

Ignorance of geography has been called a “shock- 
ing national condition.” There are, for example, some 
200,000 people in this country who still believe that 
the earth is flat; these, however, are people who do 
not read. Many people have the idea that the higher 
the latitude the deeper the snows, that most deserts 
are filled with sand dunes, and that summer in the 
dry subtropics is the season of green and growing 
vegetation, They do not understand the moods of the 
weather, the importance of a knowledge of native 
plant habitats, or the meaning of great-circle routes. 
Despite the evidence to the contrary, it is even prob- 
able that most college graduates cling to the idea that 
the greatest trade of all is between nations that are 


most unlike. Moreover, it is doubtful whether many 


people know that poor soil breeds poor and revolting 


people, that the lowly Irish potato revolutionized 
European history, or that @ tun of coal in Yugoslavia 
costs more than the minimum monthly wage of a 
skilled worker. These are simple but pertinent illus- 
trations of geographie misconceptions. There is no 
desire to strain the point, but the list is not random. 

Where does the trouble lie? 
results of the Gallup Poll, the Chicago Daily News, 
and The New York Times places the blame squarely 
They tend to min- 


The recently published 


upon the shoulders of educators. 
imize the value of geography. Provision generally is 
made for the study of geography at the elementary 
level. This beginning is to be encouraged, but the 
child is too often stopped before he has an opportu- 
nity to appreciate the fruits of geographic instrue- 
tion. At this level the child is not sufficiently mature 
to understand the technical phases of the subject or 
to appreciate many of the larger problems of geo- 
graphic life. Unfortunately, the 
quality of the work is far below standard. 


influences upon 

Geography is rarely taught in the secondary schools, 
which is the appropriate and acknowledged level for 
the study of geographic principles. Consequently, 
our young people enter college with no basie train- 
In the colleges, geography, if 
Lhis 


awkward situation in view of the assertion, frequently 


ing in the subject. 
taught at all, is generally an elective. is an 


made, that geography contains the essence of educa- 
tion more completely than does any other one subject. 

During World War II, General George Marshall 
stated publicly that “. . . the nation whose leaders 
know the most and best geography are going to win 
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The U. S. Commissioner of Education sup- 
ported this contention by saying, “Now is the time 


the war.” 


to begin really to teach the American people geogra- 
phy.” Pronouncements of this sort, coming from out- 
standing leaders in two important fields, followed by 
press attacks upon what was called our “dawdling” 
educational system, had their effect. Immediately the 
Armed Services requested the colleges and universities 
throughout the country to instruct hundreds of thou- 
sands of service men in geography. It was an em- 
barrassing moment for the college presidents, since 
many of these institutions were found to have no 
professors of geography. 

While most Americans know little about geography, 
less is known about its practitioners. They are a new 
breed of scholars, and there are few trained and 
worthy members of the cult. A survey conducted in 
1943 revealed that there were fewer than 1,000 com- 
petent geographers in the whole United States, and 
one third of these were in the services of the Federal 
Government. Only 291 persons held the doctor’s de- 
gree in geography. The demand was far greater than 
the supply. During this period of stress the few 
available geographers taught service men in rooms 
literally bursting at the seams with huge enrollments, 
often as many as 500 to 1,800 in a single class. To 
make themselves heard, professors often used the 
public-address system. The heat was on in a big way. 

At a later date, as the great tides of struggle around 
the world subsided, educational administrators reacted 
as if geography had little value. Although the ma- 
jority are on record as considering geography “essen- 
tial to intelligent citizenship,” many refuse to include 
it in their programs. Their refusal is made despite 
the fact that the United States is engaged in world 
leadership. Consequently, only 4.8 per cent of col- 
lege students and 2.2 per cent of graduate students 
of the nation take even a single course in geography. 
The situation is most confusing. It appears that the 
real faults lie deeply buried out of public sight and 
that traditional craftsmanship in education is allowed 
to override the impact of science. In fact, geograph- 
ical instruction makes little appeal to many of the 
curriculum architects who seem to have a genius for 
finding good reasons for doing bad things. They con- 
tinue to hold on with the utmost tenacity to their own 
folklore. 

Furthermore, if we are to have a geographical 
renaissance, instructional procedures must have the 
stamp of approval of leaders in the field. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that the earth is made up 
of regions. Geographers accept regional geography 
as the core of their discipline. The student of geog- 
raphy, proceeding in harmony with this idea, is 
obliged to journey into the field for his observation 
or to use in the classroom and associated laboratory 
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the results of other people’s investigations in the form 
of maps, charts, pictures, and other textual materials. 


The object of geographical field-work studies is the 
gathering of factual materials in the hope that they 
may be informative and useful in regional planning 
for improved economies. Geographers derive much 
of their factual material from other subject-matter 
areas and proceed to mold it, using the geographical 
approach, into the textual material of geography. 
Generally speaking, the geographer is able to supply 
correlations which escape other subject-matter dis- 
ciplines. Hence geography becomes something more 
than an academic book study of the mere rearrange- 
ment of facts the 
others. It is primarily a field study concerned with 
the phenomena of surface features through the three 


obtained from observations of 


major processes of observation, recording, and inter- 
pretation. The particular manner in which these 
processes are carried out depends, of course, upon 
the type of area under consideration, the objectives 
and purposes of the study, character of equipment 
used, and personnel available to do the job. 

There are three leading types of areas that fall 
within the sphere of the geographer: (1) The natural 
area, untouched by the hand of man; (2) the rural 
area, in which man has not entirely modified the work 
of nature and where the degrees and character of land 
use and resource exploitation may be observed; and 
(3) agglomerated settlement areas, which vary in size 
and function. 

The background for doing field work in geography 
therefore is ability to make accurate observations. 
But, one may ask, “What is the geographer supposed 
to see?” The categorical answer is everything—every 
feature of both the natural and cultural environment. 
The principle employed is that of dominance; other 
items are of secondary importance. Briefly outlined, 
this includes regional and spatial factors; drainage 
and circulation patterns; abundance and variety of 
natural resources; the density, training, and energy 
of the inhabitants; and resource use within the area. 
In fact, the whole cultural pattern should be observed, 
including settlement patterns, farms, fields, crops, 
livestock, and processing plants of all kinds. 

The character of the geographer’s technique of 
recording information is important. If at all pos- 
sible, the practical geographer’s choice is a map, which 
is the accepted and universal language of his dis- 
If no map is available he must, of necessity, 
Only when 


cipline. 
construct one as he explores the area. 
pressed for time will he resort to serial notes apart 
from the map. The traverse, or cross-section, is the 
simplest form of field investigation and is usually pre- 
This may be done 
on foot or from an automobile. This part of the 


work should not be hurriedly done, and allowance 


liminary to more intensive study. 
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for stops for interviews with inhabitants of the region 
can often prove fruitful to the investigator. A tech- 
nique which should be learned early is that of the 
pace-and-compass survey. Traverse workers should 
operate in pairs, with one man driving and checking 
distances and the other filling in the map with ob- 
served data. In sparsely settled areas the record will 
consist primarily of studies of land, farms, soils, and 
native vegetation. In the cultural landscape the de- 
tails of land use will also oceupy much of the atten- 
It is easier, as well as ad- 
visable, to adopt a system of symbols for recording 
data. 


tion of the geographer. 


Maps and notes should be supplemented with 
pictures illustrating specific and representative land- 
scapes and the cultural results of man’s efforts. 

If a student is unable to have the advantages of 
practical field work, as is frequently the case, his next 
best learning procedure is in the classroom and asso- 
ciated laboratory under the guidance of a competent 
instructor whose major function is to place the mate- 
rials in the hands of the student and direct him in 
the use of them. Here the 
quainted with landseapes of a few areas through the 


student becomes ac- 


use of maps and other associated geographical litera- 
ture. As he becomes progressively schooled in a few 
fundamental and geographical techniques, he discovers 
a type of carry-over that enables him to interpret in- 
telligently the geography of still other areas. There 
are those who believe that dual work in the field and 
in the classroom and associated laboratory would ex- 
pedite the learning process in geography, since this 
would have a tendency to encourage a higher degree 
of conerete thinking. 
this point of view. 
It is important that the geography student master 
the primary truths of craftsmanship and that he be- 
comes acquainted with his tools as early as possible. 
The map is the most important of these, since it is a 
device for putting things together and is indispensable 
to his work. It tells the investigator where to go and 
what he will find when he gets there. All geograph- 
ical work is done through this medium, the tech- 


There is considerable merit in 


niques of which have been developed in a great variety 
of rich detail. Consequently, if a thing cannot be 
mapped it is reasonable to conclude that it is not 
geography. Once the techniques have been acquired, 
the student experiences little difficulty in knowing 
what is geographical in nature and how to proceed 
in interpreting both the natural and cultural land- 
seapes. 

The earnest and budding geographer gradually and 
systematically acquires certain points of style and 
working procedures that stimulate him to greater 
effort in his search for geographical information. He 
acquires a knowledge of special stratagems for deal- 
ing with regions; he learns to see all phases of mul- 
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tiple relationships, his eyes become sharpened with 
increased interest and experience; and he strives to 
do more than is required of him, 

Those who select geography as their vocation, like 
students in other subject matter areas, are interested 
in the future of their choice. What is the outlook 
for geography? During critical periods in history, 
like the prese.tt, it requires courage to make predic- 
tions. While there is no specifie formula by which 
one can hope for complete success, the indices by 
which this is usually done is to determine the exist- 
ing trends and their causes, measure the magnitude 
of the factors mvolved, and venture to estimate the 
consequences aceording to certain reasonable assump- 
The forecast is therefore conditional, which is 
At best, it amounts to hazard- 


tions. 
all any science can do. 
ing a sort of educated guess. 

It can be said with assurance, however, that the 
present is an age of confusion and that the basic 
causes of such confusion springs from the drastie con- 
flict between Communist and democratic ideologies. 
America—the last frontier of freedom—is now eru- 
sading for democracy, and the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat may well depend upon the specialized 
training of its inhabitants. Human welfare leans 
heavily upon the education of specialists, without 
which the democracies cannot hope to cope success- 
fully with the massed manpower of Asia and Eastern 
Europe. Geography is one of the highly specialized 
disciplines, useful in planning better economies for 
Plan- 


ning is being inereasingly adopted as a panacea for 


civilians and the effective prosecution of war. 


social and economie ills to which modern society has 
fallen heir. Moreover, it would be a mistake to lose 
sight of the faet that the making of war is largely 
a matter of applied geography. 

During the past century much has happened to the 
the United States. 
of the natural resources has been used up and the 
The 


been greatly reduced, land has been overgrazed, dust 


natural wealth of A good deal 


remainder largely hogged-over. forests have 
bowls have developed, wild life has been destroyed, 
waterways polluted, and the water table lowered. To 
a high degree, this is the result of a failure to plan. 
For this human failure the nation is paying a stiff 
price and is faced with the prospect of having to 


Without 


spend billions more in curative measures. 


Shorter Papers. 
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adequate conservation measures the United States, 
which possesses 6 per cent of the land and 7 per cent 
of the people of the world, cannot long continue to 
produce 50 per cent of the goods. 

If possible, high standards of living should be main- 
tained. This cannot be done without foreign goods. 
Some 70 critical materials, badly needed in the United 
States, must be gathered from various parts of the 
world. This country is virtually dependent on other 
countries for bananas, cacao, coffee, antimony, cad- 
mium, chrome, nickel, quartz erystals, natural rubber, 
burlap, cordage fibers, and silk. There is a shortage 
of copper, lead, zine, oil, sugar, and wood pulp. 
Moreover, this country needs the cushion of exports 
to foreign markets. Thus the picture of America’s 
future economy, and the field of service for the spe- 
cialized geographer, becomes clearer. 
History rarely repeats itself. To go on trying to 
understand the present world situation through the 
eyes of the historian is a luxury which America can- 
not afford. Civilization rests primarily upon the race 
between education and catastrophe. This does not 
simply mean any kind of education. Since we are 
living in a geographical world it would be impossible 
to understand its problems through other than the 
avenue of geography. 

The picture for geography, however, is not entirely 
dark. 


trained geographers; currently some 40 foreign geog- 


The government services are calling for more 


raphers have received short-term appointments to 
teach in American colleges and universities; industry 
is showing increased interest; and geographical litera- 
ture is becoming more plentiful. During the early 
months of 1952 publishing houses put out more books 
on geography than usual. Creative writers in this 
field are doing a good job by advancing the borders 
of knowledge and enlarging understanding. Although 
Moscow has the largest geographical library in the 
world, New York has the largest one in the Western 
In addition to its 130,000 books, it pos- 
These current 


Hemisphere. 
sesses 220,000 maps and 3,000 atlases. 
trends should not be overlooked by those who are re- 
sponsible for America’s program of education. They 
can be assured that the day of applied geography has 
arrived and that it will be used more and more in the 


future. 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF RUMANIA 


SrepHen A, FISCHER-GALATI 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Husrory has always occupied a major place in the 


curricula of Rumanian elementary and secondary 


The need for historical self-justification, 


combined with a genuine interest in educational prog- 


) 
schools. 


ress, prompted the Rumanian rulers of the pre-Com 


munist period to stress the teaching of history from 


the third elementary grade. As in all Eastern Euro- 


pean states, the history of the nation itself was heavily 
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accentuated. The search for a national historical tra- 
dition and a raison d’étre together with the desire to 
indoctrinate in youth the spirit of nationalism led to 
an undue emphasis on national history. Rumanian 
history with all the usual nationalist distortions was 
taught in the last two years of elementary school 
(third and fourth grades) and in the fourth and last 
years of high school (eighth and twelfth grades). As 
an integral part of ancient, medieval, and modern his- 
tory it was compulsory in the first, second, third and, 
again, fifth, sixth, and seventh years of high school 
respectively. In fairness to the pre-1948 rulers, how- 
ever, it should be pointed out that all fields of his- 
tory other than Rumanian were presented in an ob- 
jective manner, in the best tradition of the French 
historical school, the model for most historians of pre- 
Communist Rumania. 

The Communist leaders who assumed control of the 
Rumanian educational system following the establish- 
ment of the Rumanian People’s Republic in late De- 
ecember, 1947, changed the orientation of historical 
teaching without altering the formal requirements. 
Rumanian, anegent, medieval, and modern history con- 
tinued to be compulsory subjects in all elementary and 
secondary schools. No effort was spared, however, to 
“nationalist erroneous 
tendencies’ All pre- 
war textboks were banned and replaced by uniform 


eradicate the leanings and 


’ of earlier Rumanian historians. 
texts prepared by Communist historians according to 
the principles of “progressive” historical scholarship. 

History as taught in Rumanian elementary and 
secondary schools can best be described as “perverted 
Marxian.” 
ponent of “progressive history,” 


Aceording to the leading Rumanian ex- 


Mihail Roller, the 


purpose of history is to “acquaint the student with 


the progressive forces of the past, with the struggle 
of the peasantry against feudal reaction, the struggle 
of the working masses against the forces of capitalism, 
and the struggle of the intellectuals against reaction- 
ary ideas.” 

A further departure from traditional concepts is 
the adoption of a new system of historical division. 
History, according to Roller, is divided into four sepa- 
rate periods: the primitive or slave period (antiquity), 
the feudal period (middle ages), the capitalist period 
(1750-1917), and the socialist period (sinee the Rus- 
sian Revolution). All history must be studied accord- 
ing to this “periodical system.” 
scheme a special 


In the “progressive” historical 


place is reserved for Rumanian history. The study 
of Rumanian history must not only conform to the 


principles indicated above but also to certain “ob- 
jective” factors which had been “intentionally omitted 
The “ob- 


factors, so heavily stressed by Mr. Roller 


by the bourgeois historians of the past.” 


jective” 
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and his associates, are the purification of Rumanian 
history of all tinges of nationalism and the apprecia- 
tion of Russia’s role in the development of the modern 
Rumanian state. 

The history textbooks of Communist Rumania have 
been rewritten according to these principles and the 
teachers had to adopt the tenets of the new “pro- 
gressive history.” 

The distortion of textbooks on ancient, medieval, 
and modern history has as a rule been jess drastie than 
has that of Rumanian history texts. The periodical 
divisions of “progressive” history correspond more or 
less to the traditional chronological divisions. More- 
over, the study of slave and feudal society has always 
formed the core of textbooks on ancient and medieval 
history, respectively. The study of capitalism and 
capitalist societies has also been familiar to all Ru- 
manian students of modern history, although no pre- 
Communist textbook had ever been written entirely 
from this point of view. It should also be noted that 
the authors of “progressive” historical textbooks, espe- 
cially those of ancient- and medieval-history manuals, 
did not apply the new principles too rigorously. It 
is probable that the Communist educators realized 
that it is more important for the student to grasp the 
fundamentals of ancient and medieval history, which 
have but little direct connection with the Soviet Union 
and International Communism, than to spend all his 
time studying the revolts of the ancient‘ Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, the oppression of the working masses 
by the Pharaohs, or the anti-Catholic views of medi- 
eval skeptics. Much space is indeed devoted to the 
oppression of peasants and workers and little to the 
role of the Church, but on the whole Wat Tyler or 
the Peasants’ War of 1524 play a less important part 
than do the Crusades or the Hundred Years’ War. 

Although generally slanted, the textbooks on mod- 
ern history nevertheless do conform to the traditional 
structure of pre-Communist manuals. The emphasis 
on the rise of capitalism, socialism, and Communism, 
the development of the international labor movement, 
and the various peasant revolts does not preclude a 
fairly extensive and detailed treatment of the “bour- 
the political history of the 19th 
Only the 


geois revolutions,” 
or the wars of the early 20th century. 
analysis of the so-called “socialist” period, beginning 
with 1917, abandons all objectivity. The notion of 


the Soviet Union and International Communism as 
potential and actual world leaders since the Revolution 
is contrary not only to reality but also to everything 
ever taught in Rumanian elementary and secondary 
schools prior to 1948. But even these samples are 
moderate compared to others to be found in Rumanian 
history books. 


In order to justify the sovietization of Rumania, 
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to indoctrinate school children and youths in the spirit 
of “brotherly love” for the Soviet Union, and to coun- 
teract the traditionally hostile attitude toward Russia, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria, the Communist government 
sought the aid of Mihail Roller and other “progres- 
sive” historians. 

The history of Rumania has been rewritten in such 
a manner as to make it unrecognizable to all stu- 
dents of the subject but those of Communist Rumania. 
The Transylvanian and Bessarabian problems which 
plagued many a generation of statesmen and _his- 
torians have been omitted; the traditional Russo-Ru- 
manian relations, characterized by continual Russian 
occupations of Rumanian territories and much anti- 
Russian feeling on the part of the Rumanians, have 
been rewritten in such a manner as to blame the “Ru- 
manian landlords” for interfering with the traditional 
Russian desire to liberate the peoples of Eastern 
Europe from Turkish and imperialist oppression. 
According to Communist manuals whatever friction 
existed between Rumania and Hungary or Bulgaria 
was due to the actions of the landlords and bourgeoisie 
of these countries who tried to undermine the tradi- 
tionally brotherly feelings of the oppressed peoples. 
In the 
abound 


new history, peasant and workers’ revolts 
and even include a few Hungarian ones 
credited for the first time to the Rumanians. The labor 
movement and the Great Peasant Revolt of 1907 were 
inspired by Russian socialism; the Soviet Union and 
the Rumanian Communists were responsible for the 
few reforms which the “forees of reaction” granted 
the working people in the interwar period and, nat- 
urally, for liberating the country from the Fascist 
yoke in 1944, and establishing the democratic regime 
of present-day Rumania. 

Textbooks, however, are not considered the most 
effective means of disseminating the spirit of “pro- 
gressive history” among Rumanian elementary- and 
It is the function of the 
teacher to explain and interpret the materials con- 


The official 


secondary-school pupils. 


tained in the manuals to the students. 


Reborts. 
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Teacher’s Guide provides the necessary clues for the 
progressive interpretation of history, and regular 
meetings with Communist educators provide addi- 
tional instruction in the new manner of imparting 
information in the classroom. Teachers are expected 
to follow the textbooks closely, provide “progressive” 
explanations whenever appropriate, stress the tradi- 
tional struggle between the forces of freedom (now 
led by the “peace-loving” Soviet Union) and those 
of reaction (now led by the Anglo-American im- 
perialists) and, naturally, emphasize the role of the 
“forces of freedom” in the historical development of 
mankind. These didactic methods are to be used espe- 
cially in the teaching of modern and Rumanian his- 
tory but should not be dispensed with in the treat- 
ment of appropriate sections of ancient and medieval 
history. 

History is interpreted not only by textbooks and 
teachers, however. Members of the Working Youth 
Union (Communist Youth Organization) are assigned 
to schools for the purpose of supervising the teachers 
and assisting the pupils in the “proper understand- 
ing” of the materials presented in schoolbooks and 
in the classroom. It would be superfluous to com- 
ment on the objectivity of the interpretation of his- 
torical data by members of the Working Youth Union. 

More than two million Rumanian elementary- and 
secondary-school pupils learn history from “progres- 
sive” textbooks and teachers. In the absence of any 
other manuals or teaching personnel their ideas of the 
development of society, its culture, and institutions 
are necessarily limited and, most often, inaccurate. On 
the other hand, they are exposed to the fundamentals 
of world and Rumanian history and are in a position 
to appreciate the historical existence of other societies 
and systems than the Communist. This is certainly 
true of the ancient and medieval world but, unfortu- 
nately, only to a very limited degree of the modern 
and eontemporary periods and especially of the his- 
tory of their own country. It is the task of future 
educators and historians to correct this state of affairs. 





A COMMUNICATIONS APPROACH 
TO THE HUMANITIES 


Ricuarp W. Lator 


Champlain College 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


To meet the edueational needs of its students, which 
are not unlike those of students in other state-sup- 
ported liberal arts colleges, Champlain College has 
developed a program, called the Champlain College 


Plan, one feature of which is a program of basic, 
integrated courses which seeks to teach the essential 
disciplines of the three main areas of learning: arts, 
letters, and philosophy (the humanities); the social 
sciences; and the natural sciences and mathematics. 
“Forms of Communication” is the first course of a 
two-year required sequence in the area of arts, let- 
ters, and philosophy. 

For a year the planning committee, made up of 
representatives of the departmental fields within the 
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area, wrestled with problems of aims, materials, and 
methods—preblems which were discovered to be any- 
thing but simple. Progress was rapid, however, be- 
cause those concerned had reasonably clear ideas about 
what they wanted to achieve, and they were left free 
to adapt the best of the newer educational ideas and 
practices to the needs of the students. Furthermore, 
Champlain had just been established as a four-year 
college, and its faculty was not hampered by the im- 
pediment of traditions. 

As might be expected, the initial stages of plan- 
ning produced a set of aims which looked as though 
this first course, if the aims could be but partially 
realized, would accomplish all that a full four years 
of study in the liberal arts should accomplish and even 
more. The aims finally established, while still am- 
bitious, are being realized, staff members think, with 
a success that is nothing short of surprising. “Forms 
of Communication” is designed to enlarge the student’s 
experience with literature, the visual arts, and music; 
to develop his understanding of the special kinds of 
communication found in the several arts; to provide 
training in the analytical skills necessary for intelli- 
gent interpretation; and to develop in the student 
some ability to make relevant judgments of the prod- 
ucts of the arts. In addition the program provides 
the substantive basis for the development of the skills 
necessary for effective linguistic communication. 

To provide each student with a maximum oppor- 
tunity to benefit from his experience with the course, 
enrollment in each section is limited to twenty. Each 
student is provided with a manual which includes an 
introductory statement to the student describing the 
course and setting forth its aims and gives detailed 
statements about each of the various skills with which 
the course is concerned. These are intended as guides 
to assist the student in developing his ability to work 
independently. Since a week’s work or two weeks’ 
work is considered as a “unit,” specific assignments 
in the manual are arranged by the week and by the 
meeting days of that week. Following each week’s 
assignments is found a “Guide for Preparation” which 
inzludes specific questions on the readings, directions 
for the speaking and writing tasks assigned, and sug- 
gestions that will help the student perform his tasks 
well. The guides for preparation are detailed at the 
beginning of the term but are reduced considerably 
as the term progresses and the student develops ability 
to work independently. 

There are four meetings a week. 
term one of these brings all sections together for a 


During the first 


general lecture. The sequence of general lecture topics 
includes a consideration of the several skills involved 
in linguistie communication, of language, and of the 


elementary principles of logic. A consideration of 
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painting and musie as modes of communication fol- 


lows. Such titles as “The Development of English,” 
“Problems of Usage,” “Patterns of Thought,” “Paint- 
ing: Narrative and Idea,” and “The Language of 
Musie” are typical. The general lectures not only 
provide information, analyze specifie problems, and 
demonstrate methods of making interpretations, but 
also raise significant problems which are investigated 
further in the sectional meetings which follow. In 
these meetings frequent opportunities are provided to 
practice communication in all its aspects: reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and seeing. 

A brief description of a single “unit” will perhaps 
serve to illustrate the general method. The student 
begins his study of the thinking process by reading 
intensively and critically a selection from James Har- 
vey Robinson’s “The Mind in the Making.” For this 
assignment the guide for preparation in the students’ 
manual provides specifie questions which apply, in 
detail, some of the general questions on structures and 
style found in the introductory material treating read- 
ing skills and suggest how the general questions should 
be applied. In class the discussion is devoted to the 
careful analysis of the selection, and, though the in- 
structor is concerned in this meeting primarily with 
the development of reading skills, he will not ignore 
the selection as a model of good writing which illus- 
trates, among other things, a method of development 
and a structural pattern for which the student will 
have use in his own writing. The subject matter of 
the selection also prepares the student for the general 
lecture which has as its title “Patterns of Thought.” 
Again the guide for preparation suggests questions 
which the student is asked to bear in mind while listen- 
ing to the lecture. In this instance he is asked, for 
example, to note in what respects the lecturer agrees 
or disagrees with Robinson and whether the differences 
are those only of terminology or something more. The 
student is also provided with a lecture sheet on which 
he notes the speaker’s apparent purpose, outlines his 
remarks, and makes a brief summary and personal 
The lecture, as the title 
suggests, deals principally with an analysis of thought 


evaluation of the lecture. 
processes. In the section meeting following the lee- 
ture about half the class may be engaged in a round- 
table discussion which provides an opportunity for 
an experiment in group thinking as it applies to the 
The 


class is alerted to judge the eogency of the arguments 


solution of a problem concerning campus life. 
involved. Those in the class not participating will 
observe, take notes, and make a eritical evaluation 
of the discussion. In sueceeding meetings the stu- 
dent will read critically and discuss “Logical Fal- 
lacies” by Robert Gorham Davis and a selection from 
Robert H. Thouless’ “How to Think Straight,” and 
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will hear a second lecture, “Obstacles to Good Think- 
ing.” He will be asked to test the soundness of ex- 
amples of inductive and deductive reasoning and to 
analyze examples of logical fallacies, and he will write 
an analysis of the thinking evidenced in a newspaper 
editorial or similar short piece. 

The work of the second term is organized in a some- 
different Sections continue to meet 


what pattern. 


four times weekly, but there is no general lecture. 
Attention is 
musie,-and a considerable portion of the term is de- 


again given to the visual arts and to 


voted to an introduction to several forms of imagina- 
The 


nature and function of each of the forms is considered, 


tive literature: poetry, drama, and prose fiction. 


and the student is helped to develop some degree of 
skill in reading, analyzing, and interpreting the kinds 
of literature read. 

The student spends about three weeks of the term 
in the art studio where, under the direction of the 
college artist in residence, he has the opportunity for 
With this first- 


hand experience in the elementary problem of com- 


practical experience in oil painting. 
munication in painting, he has the opportunity to 
learn more about the basic elements of the visual arts: 
color, line, form, ete., their interrelations, and their 
importance in relation to problems of organization. 
It is an opportunity to learn more about such prin- 
ciples as design, seale, balance, form, rhythm, accent, 
and harmony. From their experience a few students 
have discovered some degree of talent in themselves; 
all have come away with a new respect for the diffi- 
culties involved and with inereased understanding. 
During this period the student is also engaged with 
a substantial amount of reading in his text and in the 
library on which he is examined. A somewhat longer 
period is devoted to the study of musie under the 


The 


study aims to establish a foundation for appreciative 


direction of a member of the musie department. 


listening, providing, at the same time, the opportunity 
to develop an understanding of such topics as musical 
tone and its agencies, rhythm, melody, harmony, de- 
sign, and development. Through his study of selected 
musical compositions the student begins an acquaint- 
The 


intensive study of a representative masterpiece of the 


ance with the more common forms and styles. 


symphony, the concerto, and the quartet seeks to 


develop an intimate acquaintaneceship with these 


typical structures. Again, as in the work of the first 
term, the subject matter provides the substantive basis 
and the 


provided with frequent opportunities to 


for the development of communication skills, 
student is 
practice all the skills involved in communieation. In 
this way, there is combined some of the most desirable 
features of a communication course with those of an 


introductory course in the humanities. 
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Upon completion of this course the student takes 
another required area course in his sophomore year, 
literature and human values, after which he may, of 
his own choice in consultation with his adviser or upon 
the advice of a counselor, continue his studies in lit- 
erature, art, or music by electing one or more of the 
many offerings in these fields which the college makes 
available. 

Classrooms used for this first course are equipped 
with an opaque projector and screen, a tape recorder, 
and a record player. The work of the classroom is 
supplemented by frequent exhibitions in the college 
art gallery, special showings of educational films deal- 
ing with art and music, and by the provision of a 
listening room in the library equipped to permit stu- 
The 
room is provided with six record players, five with 


dents to listen to recordings at their convenience. 


turntables which revolve at 3313 and one at all three 
speeds. Each machine has four sets of earphones so 
that twenty-four students may listen to six recordings 
without interfering with each other. Students may 
also borrow recordings from the library in the same 
way that books are withdrawn. 

The instructional staff is drawn from the depart- 
ments of English, art, music, modern languages, and 
philosophy. Each member has been trained in a de- 
partmental specialty, and no one of them felt, at 
first, that he was qualified by reason of training or 
experience in general education to handle a section. 
All, however, were mature, experienced teachers, well 
acquainted with the shortcomings of the conventional 
curriculum, interested in helping the student “become 
all that he is capable of being,” and willing to work 
hard. A year’s experience with the course has given 
them confidence in themselves and in the course. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the staff be- 
lieves that the course is ideal. In planning the course 
the group used their best judgment, but often had to 
act with imperfect knowledge. The problem of pro- 
viding appropriate texts has been a different and per- 
sistent one. Originally, the first semester’s work re- 
quired a rhetoric, a writer’s handbook, a speech text, 
and a collection of readings which were supplemented 
by additional reading assignments. For the second 
mester the student added to his “library” Douglas 
and an anthology of 


, 


Moore’s “Listening to Music’ 
naginative literature. Though no attempt was made 
to use all the material in any of the texts, it was soon 
clear that the selection was both uneconomical and 


What 


formative readings that provide accurate, useful, and 


impractical. is needed is a collection of in- 
stimulating ideas about art, music, and the communi- 
cation skills, that are suitable for use in developing 
the students’ reading ability, and that provide models 


of good writing. There seems to be no such collection 
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available in a single volume, and the problem will 
be solved perhaps only by preparing a new text to 
be compiled by the staff. In the meantime the teach- 
ers are using for the entire year’s work James Brown’s 
“Efficient Reading” because it seems to meet one of 
the most serious needs of the students; Bradford and 
Moritz, “The Communication of Ideas” which attempts 
to combine the most important introductory material 
contained in a rhetoric, a handbook, and a speech 
text; Martha Simpson’s “Art Is for 
Douglas Moore’s “Listening to Music”; and a litera- 


Everybody”; 


ture anthology. 

The first experience with the course has brought 
the staff face to face with a multitude of other prob- 
lems. There are problems of focus and time, of ma- 
terials and methods. The course, at times, has stag- 
gered under the weight of materials and has attempted 
to include too much. The need for revisions and modi- 
fications of materials is clearly evident. The imme- 
diate problem is one of selecting those materials which 
will most effectively accomplish the purposes of the 
course. Some of the methods of instruction have not 
always gone well, and refinement of classroom pro- 
cedures will be an important function of future weekly 
staff meetings. 

Much has been gained, however, and the new course, 
while sacrificing none of the important values of the 
traditional freshman English course, has won the ap- 


Events 
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proval of both students and staff. Students find it 
a realistic, practical, meaningful course. For the staff 
it has brought about a new interest and an improve- 
ment in teaching that has been rewarding. The corre- 
lation of skills with a study of the arts has vitalized 
interest in both. The integration of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and seeing, together with the use 
of a functional approach, has produced encouraging 
results. Tests indicate not only considerable gains in 
the acquisition of skills, but also a significant im- 
provement in the'rate of growth. At the end of the ‘ 
first semester’s work students were given a different 
form of the same tests designed to measure skills which 
were administered at the time they entered college. 
In the development of reading skills, for example, 
students have made greater gains in one term than 
is to be expected for the average college freshman 
group after a full year of schooling. This develop- 
ment of reading ability has been accompanied by an 
inereased interest in literature, to the further study 
of which the course provides an effeetive introduction, 
The problem of further testing the effectiveness of 
the course is a difficult one, and it is important that 
every phase of the course be tested by the most reli- 
able, objective methods available. For this reason a 
comprehensive testing program is being developed 
that will students, 


final testing, and an evaluation of the methods and 


include the initial diagnosis of 


results of instruction. 





HOW TO LOSE FRIENDS AND 


MAKE ENEMIES 
THERE has slowly but surely been developing abroad 
a genuine respect for American scholarship and its 
results. Such respect is not confined to the contribu- 


tions made to the advancement of science during 
World War IT, when American and foreign scientists 
collaborated and in many cases co-operated person- 
ally; it extends to all fields—the humanities and the 
social sciences. It may he accepted almost as an 
axiom that the promotion of international understand- 
ing and co-operation is more likely to flow from the 


The 


people of the United States are informed from time 


intellectual interchange of ideas and_ persons. 


to time that American colleges and universities are at- 
tended annually by some 35,000 students, the major- 
ity of whom are beneficiaries of American generosity. 
This is all to the good and might bode well for the 
future, but for one serious obstaele—the shortsighted 
and narrow-minded politicians who have a greater 
interest in votes than in the progress of ideas and in 
respect that comes from international intellectual co- 


operation, 


The American publie may be proud of the oppor- 
tunities that it is putting in the way of young men 
and women from abroad to become acquainted with it 
and to understand it as well as to prepare for their 
But the pub- 


lic, not even the academie members of it, are as well 


future careers in American institutions. 


informed of the profound damage that is being done 
hy the refusal to grant visas to highly respected for- 
eign scholars, whose reputations are world-wide, to 
come to this country to attend conferences, to consult 
with their colleagues, or to remain permanently as 
Soth the 
scholars and universities 


members of university faculties. foreign 


scholar and the American 
through whom invitations are extended have a right 
to feel outraged. The latter beeause their own loyalty 
and judgment are impugned by the suspicion that they 
are inviting persons open to the charge of being sub- 
versive; the former because of the weeks and months 
of delaying action on the part of American consular 
officers abroad and the Department of State at home, 
simply to implement acts that failed to safeguard the 
interests of scholarship and intellectual co-operation. 

It is for these reasons that the October issue of the 
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Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, devoted to articles on 
“American Visa Poliey and Foreign Scientists” by 
American and foreign scholars, should be read by 
devoted to the 


international 


every American advancement of 


scholarship, intellectual co-operation, 


and the cause of international understanding. No one 
can read this special issue without a sense of shame 
for the kind of political leadership that still survives 
and regret for the damage that is being done in so 
many countries whose friendship this country needs. 

The final success of the opposition to the loyalty 
oath imposed on the academie personnel in California 
and the creation of a board of review on matters con- 
cerning passports to scholars planning to go abroad 
indicate that the teaching profession is not as help- 
less as it is sometimes thought to be. The story of 
“American Visa Poliey and Foreign Scientists” should 
arouse the leading professional organizations to or- 
ganize and secure the needed amendments to those 
immigration acts that are losing friends and making 
enemies for this country. The obstacles placed in the 
way of free intellectual intercourse between free men 
play into the hands of those who neither understand 
the meaning of freedom nor wish to see it preserved. 
American scientists and scholars ean be trusted not to 
extend invitations to foreigners likely to endanger the 


institutions of this country.—I. L. K,. 


A STUDY OF NEGRO HEALTH PRACTICES 
IN SOUTHERN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


A ONE-YEAR study of Negro health practices in 
southern rural communities will be conducted by 
Tuskegee Institute under a grant of $15,000 from the 
Health Information Foundation, according to a report 
released recently by Ernest E. Neal, director of the 
institute’s Rural Life Council, and Kenneth William- 
son, vice-president and executive secretary of the foun- 
dation, The study will seek to identify prevailing 
Negro health practices, determine what factors influ- 
ence such practices, and formulate principles that will 
be applied toward improving health in southern rural 
areas. 

Answers will be sought to such questions as how tra- 
ditional health behavior is transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another; why these practices persist; the 
extent to which such practices are publicly rejected 
but privately used; opportunity for change; and the 
influences of technology, mass culture, personal eon- 
tact, and communications media. 

The conceptions that people have of c¢linies and 
medical services already available to them, as well as 
individuals’ conceptions of the skills and attitudes of 
doctors, nurses, midwives, and other members of the 
health profession, will also be studied. This informa- 
tion will be related to prevailing health practices and 


socio-economic data. 
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Research will be under the direction of Mr. Neal, 
with field investigation by Manet Fowler, research con- 
sultant in the institute, and Lewis W. Jones, director 
of research, Rural Life Council. 

Health Information 
Avenue, New York 17) 


organization sponsored by the drug, chemical, and 


(420 
is a nonprofit, nonpolitical 


Foundation Lexington 


allied industries. It collects and distributes factual 
information on health care, progress, and service in 


the United States. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME 
BUILDERS AND COLLEGE COURSES 
IN HOME BUILDING 
THE National 
launched a strong drive to encourage college-degree 


Association of Home Builders has 


and extension courses both for established . builders 
to enter the nation’s 
There has been, up to the present, 


and for young men anxious 
largest industry. 
no reservoir in which home-building know-how could 
be accumulated, organized, and disseminated to stu- 
dents so that they could enter this field with the edu- 
cational advantages available to other businesses and 
professions. 

The NAHB, with 25,000 members operating in every 
state of the Union, has created the Professional Train- 
ing Committee, under the chairmanship of Joseph P. 
Haverstick, of Dayton (Ohio). 
consulted with edueators across the country with the 
result that courses are now being offered by an increas- 
The latest 


available figures show that there are available 44 


The committee has 


ing number of educational institutions. 


degree courses, 28 short courses, and 27 night courses 
in various aspects of home building and merchandising. 

The committee has drawn up a curriculum which 
could be used as a model by local schools and uni- 
considering the establishment of 
The suggested course has 150 hours, to be allocated 


versities courses. 


among the many phases of home building, such as 


blueprint elements and applications, construction, job 


management, estimating, design and layout, land plan- 
ning, plumbing, heating, law and real estate, account- 
ing and taxes, labor law, insurance, and sales pro- 
motion and finance. 

Institutions that give full-time degree courses or 
part-time refresher courses in home building are 
Trinity University (San Antonio 1, Tex.), the Univer- 
sity of Houston (Tex.), University of Denver, the 
Extension Division of Rutgers University (New 
srunswiek, N; J.), City College (New York 30) in 
co-operation with the Long Island Home Builders 
Association, University of Michigan, and University 
of Rhode Island. 

The NAHB, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., has prepared a list of schools and 
universities offering courses in home building. 
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THE DANIEL WEBSTER NATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
TWENTY national scholarships, to be supported by 
a gift to Dartmouth College of a million dollars, will 
be awarded annually by the college to outstanding 
boys throughout the country, beginning with the enter- 
These 


known as the Daniel Webster National Scholarships, 


ing class in the fall of 1953. awards, to be 
were announced, October 17, by John Sloan Dickey, 
president of the college, at a special Dartmouth Night 
Convocation marking the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Daniel Webster, Dartmouth graduate of 1801. 

The gift, made anonymously, will provide approxi- 
mately half of the endowment required for the new 
scholarships which may total as 
they are in effect for all four classes by the fall of 
1956. 


vary according to financial need up to a maximum of 


many as 80 when 
Individual grants to the Webster scholars will 


$1,800 a year for students from the more distant areas. 

Freshmen chosen for the scholarships will be selected 
on the basis of unusual achievement and promise as 
students and citizens. The scholarships will be con- 
tinued throughout the four-year course, provided that 
the recipients maintain their scholastie reeords and 
demonstrate high character and qualities of citizen- 
ship. Financial need will not in every case be a factor 
in selection, and Webster scholars who need no scholar- 
ship aid will receive $100 prize awards the first year. 
Applications for the scholarships will be received by 
the college’s Committee on Scholarships and Loans, 
headed by Albert I. Dickerson. In addition to direct 
applications, the committee at its discretion may desig- 
nate as a Webster Scholar any outstanding student 
applying for admission. 

The Daniel Webster National Scholarships will be 
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of top importance in an expanding financial aid pro- 
gram that now involves an annual expenditure by the 
college of a half-million dollars and that benefits ap- 


proximately one fifth of the student body. 


POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS IN 
STATISTICS FOR 1953-54 

THE University of Chicago is offering three post- 
doctoral Fellowships in Statisties of $4,000 each for 
the academie year 1953-54. The purpose of the fel- 
lowships, which are open to holders of the doctor’s 
degree or its equivalent in research accomplishment, 
is “to acquaint established research workers in the 
biological, physical, and social sciences with the crucial 
role of modern statistical analysis in the planning of 
experiments and other investigative programs and in 
the analysis of empirical data.” 

The development of statistics has been so rapid that 
most falls far short of attainable 


standards, and the fellowships (which represent the 


current research 


third year of a five-year program supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation) are intended to help reduce 
the lag by giving statistical training to scientists whose 
primary interests are in substantive fields rather than 
in statisties per se. 

Instructions for applying for the fellowships may 
be obtained by writing to the Committee on Statistics, 
of which W. Allen Wallis is chairman, the University 
of Chicago (Chicago 37). The closing date for ap- 
plications is February 1, 1953. 

The recipients of the awards for 1952-53 are, ac- 
cording to a release sent to the press under date of 
October 27: Rheem F. Jarrett, assistant professor of 
psychology, University of Califoria (Berkeley 4) ; 
Glenn E. Tyler, instructor in history, University of 
Michigan; and Pinhas Naor, Haifa (Israel). 





Notes and News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Robert L. Lamborn succeeded Louis E. Lamborn as 
headmaster, MeDonogh (Md.) School, upon the lat- 
ter’s retirement to emeritus status in June. 


George Baxter Smith, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Education, the University of Kansas, 
reported in Scnoon anp Socrety, January 17, 1942, 
has been elevated to the newly created post, dean of 


was 


the university, with responsibility for the work 
handled in other institutions by the academic vice- 
president. Kenneth E. Anderson, professor of educa- 
tion and director, Bureau of Educational Research and 


Service, has sueceeded Dr. Smith. 


William F. Lander, Jr., recently assumed new duties 


as director of publie relations and alumni affairs, 
Wofford College (Spartanburg, S. Car.). Other new 
appointments are: associate professor of Romance 
languages, George C. S. Adams, and assistant pro- 
fessor of English, James T. Stewart. 

Philip J. McCarthy, a professor in the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, has been named acting director of a 
newly established Statistics Center that will have as 
its primary function the co-ordination of consulting 
and teaching facilities in this field and the offering of 
guidance to the various schools and departments in the 
university so that full use of existing facilities and 


course offerings may be made, 


The Reverend Louis A. Haselmayer, whose appoint- 
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ment as dean of studies, the Cathedral School for 
Boys (Dallas 6, Tex.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Sociery, October 8, 1949, has assumed new duties as 
head of the department of English, Iowa Wesleyan 
College (Mount Pleasant). H. B. Van Valkenburgh 
has been named head of the department of chemistry ; 
Martin Swart, head of the department of foreign lan- 
and Florence Wallace, instructor in ele- 


ruages; 


mentary education. 


Frank E. Oneal was recently appointed professor of 
education, Illinois Wesleyan University (Blooming- 
ton). Other new appointments include: associate pro- 
fessors, Dorothea S. Franzen (biology) and Harold 
P. Stephenson (physics); instructors, George Kehler, 
Emma Strain, and Fada Ruth Titterton (piano) ; 
reference-cireulation librarian, Margaret Swift; and 


assistant in nursing education, Helen Ruppee. 


The following are holding visiting appointments 
in the University of California (Berkeley 4): pro- 
fessors, George Catlin (political science), Richard L. 
Greene (IMnglish), and Edward R. Hawkins (market- 
ing); asseciate professor of mathematics, Jean Bass; 


Michael 


Leaves of absence have been granted to 


and assistant education, 
Chiapetta. 
Ludmilla A. Patrick, lecturer in Russian, for research, 


and to David Rynin, associate professor of speech, to 


professor of 


accept a Fulbright Award. 

Dika Newlin has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of musie, Drew University (Madison, N. J.). 
Other appointments include: assistant professor of 
practical theology, Luther P. Powell; and instructors, 
Lester W. (church Joy B. 
Phillips (zoology), and Bettie Anne Ware (physical 


Berenbroick music), 


education). 


Frederick A. Norwood recently assumed new duties 


as associate professor of church history, Garrett Bibli- 
eal Institute (Evanston, IIl.). 


The following have been appointed to the staff of 
the Graduate School of Edueation, Harvard Univer- 
sity, according to an announcement released November 
10, by 
Harry 
school, and Edgar Lafayette Lowell, formerly a mem- 


Francis Keppel, dean: assistant professors, 


Levin, formerly research associate in the 


Research in Com- 


Seoti i; 


ber of the Cornell Program for 


munity Development in Nova instructors, 
Morris L. C 
prentice teaching), formerly a teacher in the public 
schools of Trenton (N. J.); Angelo Giaudrone, whose 
} 


sistant director of the 


ran (director of 


secondary school ap 


appointment as a Tarvard- 


‘et was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
‘ed Ellis Jensen, forme 
of Mound (Minn.): and Israel 
teach ng fellow in philosophy, 


Archie L. Threlkeld, 


rly a teacher 


Schefiler, formerly 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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formerly superintendent of schools, Montclair (N. J.), 
and Edward Joseph Waterhouse, director, Perkins 
Institution for the Blind (Watertown, Mass.), have 
been named lecturers on education. Bernard Bailyn 
has been appointed research assistant in education for 
the first term of the academic year and instructor in 
education for the second term. Peter Henry Rossi, 
assistant professor of sociology in Harvard College 
and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, has been 
named the Center for Field 
Studies, and Shildrick Aubrey Kendrick, administra- 
tive assistant to the Committee on Admissions and 
Placement. 


research associate in 


Elizabeth E. Fink, formerly associate professor of 
nursing education, Marquette University (Milwaukee 
3), assumed new duties early in November as assistant 
professor of nursing education (part time), West 
Virginia University. 

Joseph D. Bennett and James T. Carey were recently 
appointed to the staff of the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults (Chieago 37). Dr. 
Bennett was formerly dean, Olivet (Mich.) College; 
Dr. Carey, a member of the Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, the University of Chicago. 


Three new members have been added to the Ford 
Motor Company Fund Scholarship Board: Harlan H. 
Hatcher, president, University of Michigan; the Rev- 
erend Theodore M. Hesburgh, C. 8. 
University of Notre Dame; and Fred C. Cole, dean, 
College of Arts University 
(New Orleans 18). 
president, 


C., president, 


and Sciences, Tulane 
The other members are: John 8. 
Dickey, Dartmouth College; Millicent 
Carey McIntosh, president, Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University; James L. Morrill, president, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; J. E. Wallace Sterling, presi- 
dent, Stanford University; and William E, Stevenson, 
president, Oberlin (Ohio) College. The Ford Motor 
Company Fund is a nonprofit organization completely 
independent of the Ford Foundation and was organ- 
ized for educational, scientific, and charitable purposes 


under support by contributions from the company. 


Henry S. Dyer and William C. Fels were appointed 
associate directors of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board in October. Dr. Dyer is director of the 
Office of Tests, Harvard University; Mr. Fels has 


been seeretary of the board since 1948. 


The acting Editorial Committee of The Classical 
Bulletin was recently made a permanent committee 
with the following personnel: William Charles Korf- 

acher, director of the department of classical lan- 

ages, Saint Louis University, editor; and Chauncey 

Ne neh, associate professor of classical languages, 
and the Reverend M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J., and the 
Mareus A. Haworth, S.J., 


Reverend instructors in 
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classical languages, all in the university, associate 
editors. The journal is published by the university’s 


department of classical languages. 


William DeWitt Metz, assistant professor of history 
and political science, University of Rhode Island, was 
recently named editor of the New England Studies 
Bulletin, a quarterly publication of the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers. 


Sydney Nettleton Fisher, associate professor of his- 
tory, the Ohio State University, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to serve as editor, The Middle 
East Journal, 1830 19th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C, 


John E. Bell, associate professor of psychology, 
Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), has been elected 
president, Society for Projective Techniques and 
Rorschach Institute, Ine., succeeding Edward M. L. 
Burchard. 
chief psychologist, East Orange (N. J.) 


The other officers are: Samuel B. Kutash, 
Veterans 
Hospital, vice-president; Karen Machover, psycholo- 
gist, Kings County Psychiatrie Hospital, Brooklyn, 
second vice-president; and Rachel D. Cox, associate 
professor of psychology and education, Bryn Mawr, 
(Pa.) College, secretary. 

Judson Rae Butler, dean, College of General Eduea- 
tion and the Junior College, Boston University, has 
been appointed chairman of the National Committee 
NEA. The 
cludes: W. Hugh Stickler, co-ordinator of general 


on General Education, committee in- 
education, Florida State University (Tallahassee) ; 
William C. DeVane, dean, Yale College; B. Lamar 
Johnson, dean of instruction, Stephens College (Col- 
umbia, Ma.); Milton B. Singer, chairman of the 
social sciences in the College of the University of 
Chicago; and H. W. Reninger, professor of English, 
Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls). The first 
meeting of the committee will be held in Washington 
(D. C.) late in November. 


The following members of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education have been ap- 
pointed to the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Edueation: Lawrence D. Haskew, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, the University of Texas, and 
Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville 4, 
Lessenger, dean, College of Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit 1), and Charles J. Turck, president, 
Macalester College (Saint Paul 5, 
term; and Sister Mary Augustine, president, Alverno 
College (Milwaukee 15), and Herbert D. Welte, presi- 
dent, Teachers College of Connecticut (New Britain), 


Tenn.), 3-year term; Waldo E. 


Minn.), 2-year 


l-year term. 


Three new members were recently named to the 
National Commission on Safety Education, NEA, for 
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a 3-year term: John G. McDowell, a teacher in the 
publie schools of Madison (Wis.); Solon B. Sudduth, 
director, department of physical education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; and C. L. Yarbrough, 
superintendent of Port Neches (Tex.). 
Marion R. Trabue, dean, School of Education, the 
Pennsylvania State College, who has been a member 


schools, 


of the commission since its organization in 1943, was 
reappointed for another year. Mary 
McCune, a teacher in Julian Curtiss School, Green- 
wich (Conn.), who has completed a 3-year term on the 


ehairman 


commission, was reappointed for another year. 


Recent Deaths 


Raymond Alfred Schwegler, dean emeritus, School 
of Education, University of Kansas, died, October 17, 
at the age of seventy-seven years, according to a re- 
port sent to ScnHoon aNp Society, by Harvey C. Leh- 
Ohio University 
Dr. Schwegler had served 


man, psychology, 


(Athens), November 7. 


professor of 


as instructor in Hebrew (1898-99), Brown University 
(Providence, R. I.); professor of Latin and Greek 
(1899-1901), Indian University (Okla.); professor of 
Greek and education (1901-07) and acting president 
(1905-06), Ottawa (Kans.) University; and associate 
professor of edueation (1907-15), professor (1915- 
41), acting dean (1924-27), (1927-41), 
School of Education, University of Kansas. 


and dean 


Milton F. Stauffer, secretary emeritus, Corporation 
of Temple University (Philadelphia 22), died, No- 
vember 1, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Stauffer had served the university as instructor 
(1899-1901), School of Commerce, director of the 
school (1901-18), dean (1918-34), and assistant to 
the president (1934-44). 


Albert Gabriel Feuillerat, Sterling Professor Emeri- 
tus of French, Yale University, died, November 3, at 
Dr. Feuillerat had 
served as professor of English (1899-1901), Univer- 
(France) ; 
(1901-27), University of Rennes 


the age of seventy-cight years. 
sity of Clermont-Ferrand professor of 
English literature 
(France); exchange professor (1923-24), Harvard 
University; visiting professor (1927-28), Columbia 
University; and professor of French (1928-29) and 
Sterling Professor of French (1929-43), Yale Uni- 


versity. 


Elinore Fiero Mullen, executive secretary, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, died, November 3, at 
Mrs. Mullen had served 
(1924-44), assistant to the 
student affairs (1946-51), and executive 
secretary (since 1951). 


the age of forty-seven years. 
the college as registrar 


director of 


Julian Laurence Woodward, former associate pro- 
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ber 4, at the age of fifty-two years. Dr. Woodward 
had served as instructor in sociology (1927), Dart- 
mouth College (Hanover, N. H.); instructor in sociol- 
(1928), Columbia University, 


Cornell Universtiy, died, 


fessor of sociology, 


ogy acting assistant 


professor of sociology (1928-29), assistant professor 
(1930 (1939-45), Cor- 
nell University; assistant to the director (1944-45), 
Office of War Information; and research executive 
(since 1945), Elmo Roper Survey Organization. 

Carl Frederick Gaertner, instructor in painting 
Cleveland (Ohio) Institute of Art, died, November 4, 
at the fifty-four Mr. Gaertner had 
served as instructor in drawing (1918-20), South Side 
High School, Cleveland; instructor (1920-24), John 
Carrol (Cleveland); and instructor in 
painting (since 1925), Cleveland Institute of Art. 

Edward F. Jefferson, retired professor of history, 
Hotchkiss School (Lakeville, Conn.), died, November 
5, at the age of seventy-nine years. 

Zora Klain, Jersey 
College for Women, Rutgers University (New Bruns- 
wick), died, November 6, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Dr. Klain had served as instructor (1912-15), 
MecDonogh (Md.) School; 
32), the Pennsylvania State 
fessor of psychology and edueation (1924-25), Uni- 
versity of Rochester (N. Y); and professor of educa- 
tion, head of the department, and director of teacher 
training (since 1925), New Jersey College for Women. 


39), and associate professor 


age of years. 


University 


professor of education, New 


assistant professor (1915- 


College; assistant pro- 


Arthur H. Rosenkampff, professor of accounting, 
School New York University, died, 
November 6, at the age of sixty-eight years. Pro- 
fessor Rosenkampff had served the university as part- 
time instructor in accounting (1912-15), full-time in- 
structor (1916-20), (1920-22), 
and professor and chairman of the department of 


of Commerce, 


assistant professor 


accounting (since 1922). 


The Reverend Thomas Seton Long, O.S.B., instruc- 
tor in speech, St. Benedict’s Preparatory School 
(Newark, N. J.), died, November 8, at the age of 
forty-two years. Father Thomas had taught Latin 
and psyehology in the Delbarton House of Studies 
(Morristown, N. J.) being assigned to St. 
Benedict’s Preparatory 1938. 


mane) > ) LY; I 


e 
**Aecess of Women to Educeation.’’ 
tional Bureau of Education Publication No. 
207. International Bureau of Education, 
Switzerland. 1952. Sw. franes 5, 
Here there are found detailed information on the organi- 


zation of education for women and statistical data pro- 
vided by the education authorities of 47 nations. XVth 


before 
School in 





Unesco-Interna- 
141. Pp. 
Geneva, 


ND SOCIETY oL. 76, No. 1978 


Conference on Public seein convened by Unesco and 
95 


the I.B.E. in July, 
e 


BRONSON, BERTRAND H. (Editor). Samuel John- 
’s Selected Prose and Poetry. Pp. xxii +488. Rine- 
hart & Company, New York 16. 1952. 75 cents, 

One of the Rinehart Editions. 


son 


CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR. (Editor). Documents on 
Fundamental Human Rights. Pamphlet 8. Pp. 641- 
998. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1952. $4.00. 

Part I, dealing with the U. 8S. Constitution and Part II 
with general back ground were listed in SCHOOL AaNnpb So- 
ciety, Mareh 1, 1952. Part III covers particular consti- 
tutional rights like habeas corpus, following the same proc- 
ess up the centuries. 

e 


DORF, PHILIP. The Builder: 
Cornell. Pp. x+459. Illustrated. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York 11, 1952. $5.00. 

The author discovers that “the future of Cornell, the man, 
Was secondary to the future of Cornell, the university.” 


A Biography of Ezra 


FREEMAN, LUCY. ‘‘It’s Your Hospital and Your 
Life!’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 187. Pp. 32. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, 1952. 25 cents; quantity rates. 

This tills a long-felt need for a booklet which would create 
u picture of the modern American hospital and set it down 
in its proper perspective in the community. 


FREEMAN, WARREN S. (Editor). Annotated List of 
Phonograph Records: Kindergarten-Senior High School. 
1953. Pp. 48. Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13. 1952. 10 cents. 

Designed to aid teachers in the selection of recordings for 


classroom use. 
e 


HOLLINSHEAD, BYRON 8S. Who Should Go to Col- 

lege. Pp. xvi+190. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1952. $3.00. 
A staff study for the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education, with a chapter on the role of motivation in 
attendance at post-high-school educational institutions by 
Robert J. Havighurst and Robert R. Rodgers. 


Jubilee Lectures. Pp. 128. 
sell Square, London. 1952. 10/6. 
Delivered in the Beveridge Hall, the Senate House, during 
the spring term, 1952, in celebration of the foundation of 
the University of London Institute of Education as the 
London Day Training College, October 6, 1902. 


Evans Brothers Ltd., Rus- 


The Master Said: A Collection of Paramhansa Yoga- 
nanda’s Sayings and Wise Counsel to Various Disciples. 
Pp. iii+ 160. Self-Realization Fellowship, Mount Wash- 
ington Estates, Los Angeles 65, Calif. 1952. $2.50. 


NEWSOM, CARROLL V. (Director). Television in 
Education. Pp. ix+35, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington 6, D.C. 1952 
A summary report, preprinted from ‘the complete proceed- 
ings of the Educational Television Programs Institute held 
at the Pennsylvania State College, April 20-24, 1952 


‘* Outlook for Women as Food-Service Managers and 
, Supervisors. U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 


*Bureau Bulletin No. 234-2. Pp. ix+54. Illustrated. 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 20 cents. 
One of the pamphlets in the Home Economics Series. 

e 
A Hundred Years of Education. 
Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1952. 


PETERSON, A. D. C. 
Pp. 272. 
$3.50. 
This survey of educational trends and policies during the 
past century differs from many of its kind in being by the 
hand of an English grammar-school headmaster whose job 
it is to put “education” into practice day by day, here 
and now. 

e 

Public Relations Packet. National School Publie Rela- 
tions Association, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1952. $2.75. 

Included are: NSP RA's s popular PR handbooks, “It Starts 
in the Classroom” and “Teaming Up for Publie Relations” 
(listed in SCHOOL AND Society, November 8); selected 
newsletters; a PR guide; special pamphlets and bulletins 
on citizens’ advisory committees, press relations, cam- 
paigns, and other public-relations topics. In all 20 sepa- 
rate pieces. 
e 
Sixth 
Pp. 816. Co- 
1952. $7.50. 


‘Records of the General Conference of Unesco. 
Session, Paris, 1951.’’ Proceedings. 
lumbia University Press, New York 27 

@ 

RUSSELL, DAVID H., AND ETTA E. KARP. Read- 
ing Aids through the Grades; Three Hundred Develop- 
mental Reading Activities. Pp. vi+120. Lllustrated. 
Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 1952. $1.10. 

Revised and enlarged edition. 
e 

STERN, E. GEORGE, AND PAUL W. STONEBURNER 
** Design of Nailed Structures.’’ Bulletin No. 6. Vol. 
XLV. Pp. 67. Illustrated. Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 1952. 75 cents. 

The design for wood trusses and frames in which members 
are fastened together with nails has yielded, especially in 
the U. S., to bolted and connectored structures as a result 


ot the successful introduction of a number of types of 
modern timber connectors. 


‘*Teaching of Natural Science in Secondary Schools.’’ 
Unesco-International Bureau of Education Publication 
No. 139. Pp. 216. International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland. 1952. Sw. franes 5. 
XVth International Conference on Public Education con- 
vened by Unesco and the 1.B.E. in July, 1952. 

@ 


THARP, JAMES B. (Editor). Annotated Bibliogra- 
phies of Modern-Language Methodology for the Years 
1946, 1947, and 1948. Pp. x+74. College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio Stz ate University, Columbus, Ohio. 1952. 
Compilers are: Richard A. Williams (1946), Elmira Nelson 
(1947), and Mildred Ellington (1948), graduate students 
of the colle ge. 

@ 

‘<The Unesco Constitution and Basie Law.’’ Depart- 
ment of State Publication 4645. Pp. 21. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 1952. 15 cents, 
Published for the National Commission for Unesco by the 
Division of Publications, Office of Public Affairs. 

® 


WITMER, HELEN LELAND, AND RUTH KOTINSKY 
(Editors). Personality in the Making: The Fact- 
Finding Report of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Pp. xviii +454, Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $4.50. 

This official report summarizers for a nation-wide audience 
the important findings of the studies of that conference 
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which took as its theme, ‘For every child a fair chance for 
a healthy personality.’ 
e 

World Handbook of Educational Organization and Sta- 
tistics. Unesco. Pp. 469. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27 1952. $9.00. 
The first edition of a reference book which offers brief 
descriptions of 57 national systems of education and the 
latest available school statistics 


of the United Nations, 1951. Pp. ix +1030. 
University Press, New York 27. 1952. 


“earbook 
Columbia 
$12.50. 
Including an account of the proceedings of the sixth session 
of the General Assembly. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


‘A College 
University 


gn 
Secondary i Ay 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Stu., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 51223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, 
cation, Harvard University. 


President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 


Association of American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS To Improve American Education 
THE TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


Frontiers of Theory and Practice in Teacher Education 

by Harold Rugg, Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

One of the outstanding leaders in the teacher education world here presents 
what is probably the most comprehensive and closely reasoned book on a 
current philosophy of education that has been published in years. “His ideas 
need careful and thorough understanding by the profession of teaching and 
especially by leaders in educational thought."—DEAN WILLARD B. 
SPALDING, College of Education, University of Illinois. $4.00 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND RELIGION 

The Problem of Religion in the Public Schools 

Edited by F. Ernest Johnson 

The complex issues involved in the heated controversy over religious in- 
struction in the schools are here dispassionately analyzed by spokesmen rep- 
resenting every principal religious, civic and professional viewpoint. A basic 
book for everyone concerned with the resolution of this vital problem. A 
Publication of the Institute for Religious and Social Studies. $2.00 


EDUCATING GIFTED CHILDREN 


At Hunter College Elementary School 

by Gertrude Howell Hildreth, Assistant Professor of Education, Brooklyn 
College. In collaboration with Florence N. Brumbaugh and Frank T. Wilson. 
For all concerned with developing special instruction for children of excep- 
tional intelligence, this is “a much needed link in the chain of publications 
on gifted children . . . a fine detailed description of the process of educat- 
ing gifted children in a special school.”"—-DR. RUTH STRANG. $3.50 


EDUCATION AND THE NATURE OF MAN 
by Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, both Professors of Education, Wayne 
University 
A fresh and incisive, but unconventional, interpretation of the fundamentals 
of human psychology and their meaning for education. “A truly astonishing 
book and makes for fascinating reading."—DR. KAREN HORNEY. $3.00 


THE SCHOOL THAT BUILT A TOWN 


by Walter Hines Page. Introductory Chapter by Roy E. Larsen, President, 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, Inc. 

This classic plea and argument for strengthening public education—here 
reissued with an introductory chapter by Roy E. Larsen—is still as timely 
and useful as when it was originally published in 1902. $1.75 


PERSONALITY IN THE MAKING 
The Fact-Finding Report of the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 
Edited by Helen Leland Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky 
“In no other place has such knowledge been brought together and woven 
into a unified and challenging statement concerning the development of 
healthy personality and the implications of what is known about it for the 
conduct of social institutions..—KATHARINE F. LENROOT, Former 
Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau. $4.50 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 





